





































Requests 
cut sharply 


ANITA GRANDRATH 
Staff writer 


In a 12 hour session which 
fasted until 3 am. Tuesday mor- 
ming, the ASI Senate whittied 
$601,570 in total 1979-80 budget 
requests down to $383,136, with 
some programs being drastically 
cut 


One of the most heated debates 
at the 12 hour budget slashing ses- 
sion was with the Coalition of 
Black Organizations (COBO) 


The $19,225 COBO request was 
cut to $1,500 for organizational ex- 
penses with an additional $6,000 to 
come from the Program Board for 
Black History Week 


Get your program together on 
a smaller scale, restrict your scope 
for the first year.” said Senate 


BRIAN BLOMSTER 
editor 








Inside Report 





RICK BARRAM 
associate news editor 
The SALT I! treaty does not go tar enough in limit- 

ivig the power of either the U.S. or Soviet Union is the 

sentiment of CSUS government Professor Dick 

Hughes. 
din an interview Hughes stated, “i'm not too im- 
pressed with any of these agreements because they 
don't ‘really roli back either side’s arsenal to a 
reascnabie limitation. in my view,” Hughes added, 
“each side has many, many more missiles than is 
really needed.” 
“ Though Hughes calied the current accord “better 
than nothing,” he felt a true limitation of power was 
not included in the treaty. 
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MATH PROFESSOR WALLY ETTERBEEK (SECOND FROM RIGHT) CONCENTRA TES ON HEARINGS the existing hours. Switching from 
Continued on page 8 column 3 playing devil's advocat’ on 12-hour budget sessions 


tual title is International Working We like to think things are getting 
Women's Week chairperson better, but really they're not 


Although International Working Wootton aiso student Hopefully our program will lead to 
Women's Week activities are representative on the CSUS better awareness and understan- 
designed to “commemorate the Women's Studies board. said that ding’ 
history of the struggie for wornen's although |WWW has been heid Wootton emphasized the 
liberation.” coordinator of the nationwide since either 1902 or positive tone of the planned ac- 
week, Eleanore Wootton, em- 1903, the March 5-9 program isthe _ tivities 
phasizes, “There is no element of first of its kind at CSUS “We want it to have a festive air 
female superiority or separatism.’ t's important that both women an air of celebration,” she said 

‘We hope this week leads to and men be aware of problems in- Whiie the week-long program 
bettering lives of both men and volved with making progress (in will concern itseif with nationwide 
women,” said Wootton, whose ac- women's rights). said Wootton probiems and issues, a raily Thurs- 





Delays plague BA building 


Ready for 
fall, 1979 


STEVE BURKE 
Staff writer 


It's three stories high 
streamlined and has dark tinted 
windows 

Until this September, that's al! 
CSUS students wil! be able to see 
of the new Business Aga- 
ministration buiiding at the south 
end of campus 

Although the building is 
scheduled to be completed within 
a month (nearly two years after 
work was started), according to 
Director of Campus Planning E.S 
Hutchison. a couple of problems 
have to be taken care of before it 
can be utilized 

After the drilling and hammer- 
ing has ceased, an inspector af- 
filiated with the trustees of the 
State university system must ap- 
prove the construction, which 
couid take two additional weeks. 
Hutchison said 
The next action is the inevitable 
1g chore of uprooting f.cwity and 
| departmentai offices (specifically 

those housed in the temporaries 
near the Music Building, and ac- 

Continued on page 9 column 1 


Toomany missiles in U.S., Soviet control 


Hughes believes that both countries have gotten 
to a point where further development of weapons is 
ridiculous because of the tremendous over - kill 
each side possesses. “The whoie issue of a ther- 
monuciear exchange with the Soviet Union ought to 
have been as a matter of national policy out - lawed 
from the start in both countries. it has been es- 
timated that each side has seven to 10 times the 
Capability of destroying the entire world,” said 
Hughes 


Hughes, who has been teaching Soviet policy for 
15 years has a mechanical engineering degree from 
Massachusetts !nstitute of T 

Hughes said that much of the current problem 
lies within the bureaucracies of each country. There 
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C lL RICHARDS 


Staff writer 


In what was probably the 
toughest and most controversial 
Dudget consideration, the student 
senate Monday cut $21,846 from 





4 recommended that the Center cut 
from 10 to eight daily operating 
hours. and hire two full - time 
rather than four part - time instruc- 
tors 
The gallery packed with 
Students. and their children who 
ise the Children's Center, wat- 
hed as initial debate on the issue 
asted nearly an hour 
There is strong opposition by 
these students to cutting back our 
hours.’ Children’s Center Director 
Andrea Garite said explaining that 
Students have enough problems 
arranging ther schedules around 
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four part - time to two full - time 
instructors “wouidn't be a savings 
You wouid be paying a higher 
percentage of their benefits,” she 


IWWW celebrates equality struggle Grin somaikoas 


board with its second increase 


Last year it was from 35 to 50 
day will relate specifically to on 


campus issues of CSUS 





ASI reduces ‘79-‘80 budgetin all-night session 


? - 


the Children’s Center request, with 

P 4 most of the cut coming under 

f “eS salaries and wages It was 
fe ‘ 


Child Center cuts opposed 


thousand dollars). and finally a 
$38 000 Said Wally Etterheek t 


faculty representat 
senate “This year 
$63 000 

if this progression keer 


and you keep funding y 
the same manner. you re going t 
go Out of business 
Etterbeek played the rols ‘ 
Continued on page 8 column 4 





DIRECTOR GARITE 
paying a higher perceniags 





Swe ot move cess ve GCSUS positions may 


Women's Studies program which 


cwwwoosios FAIL tO Proposition 13 


We feei that 50 percent is really 
exorbitant Said Wootton The signing of Governor Jerry 
“Women's Studies is being asked Brown S budget this July may 
to absorb a higher percentage cut’ mean the cutting of 30 to 50 
than any other program on cam- positions at CSUS said faculty 
pus senate Chair Dr. Patrick McGilliv- 


She added thatthe programhas ray Along with the faculty and 
a higher FTE (full time equivalent staff cuts. some areas with lower 
than any other discipline on cam- enroliment such as social 
pus sciences philosophy and 


Wootton and her staff of 16 humanities, may be seriously 
Students are working with a budget affected 


of $1600. of which about $750 has 

already come from the ASI After the passage of 

program board Wootton will go Proposition 13, Gov. Brown 

before the AS! again March 12 to proposed a permanent $14 million 

request the balance of the pro- system - wide cut in the CSUC 

jected budget The senate is ex- budget, followed by a $6.9 miilion 
Continued on page 3co/umn 5 cut 


These cuts, said McGillivray 
will have a devastating effect 


part - time employees and cause 
many layoffs among permanent 
faculty members. However conti! 


July, said McGillivray, ‘what the 
program Cuts mean is sti!| upinthe 
air. Brown seems to he quip and 
not very clear as to what he 's go 
ing to do and we won't really know 
how this will transiate into reali 
numbers of peopie losing their 
jobs and courses not being taught 
until the budget is signed 
McGillivray thinks it might be 
possibile to exert enough political 
pressure from lobbying groups 
Cortinued on page 9 column 1 


CSUS represents Argentina in 
ModelU.N. Harvard conference 


SHAWN BATES 
Staff writer 


The delegates are deep in 
conference. The topics being dis- 
cussed range from a borderline 
dispute, to the troubles in tran 

They represent all nations of the 
world, and the arguments in which 
they engage often times become 
heated and oud 

If this sounds a great dea! like 
the United Nations, it's for good 
reason. The actions described are 
just like the U.N. except the coun- 
tries are represented by students 
It is Modei United Nations 

The Modei United Nations has 
had a “country” at CSUS for more 
than a year, and the founder of the 
club on campus, Coiin Waiker, is 
pleased with the results COLIN WALKER 

“This is a great way to meet operating in the ‘real world’ 
peopie but, more important, we 
learn how the ‘real worid’ CSUS members who were sent to 
operates.” Harvard University, echoed 
Everett Denman, one of six Walkers’ thoughts. 








are a great number of persons in both the Soviet and 
U.S. governments that would not have jobs if it were 
not for the continuing of tensions between the two 
countries. Aiso Hughes feels that each nation is 
spending much more money on defense than it 
needs to or really wants to. 

“Within a two year period, | suspect, if you took a 
unilateral initiative that really cut the budget 
(mititary) massively in the United States, you would 
sée the Soviet Union having to do the same thing 
because you would see such improvements in our 
economy,” stated Hughes.“Make it easier for the 
Soviets to say to their arms industry, hey look the 
United States has cut back, so you can do away with 

Continued on page 3 column 1 





“The world is no ionger as smal! 
as it once was,” said Denman “Al! 
of a sudden you reaiize why the 
people are always arguing it's 
incredibly hard.” 

Brian Marier, another club 
member, agreed. “It's uncanny 
how hard we have to work 

The Model U.N. operates much 
the same as its parent 
organization. The club meets 
every week, and delegates are 
chosen to represent CSUS in the 
conferences held throughout the 
nation. Two weeks ago CSUS'’ 
delegation of six was sent to Har- 
vard, with iRA (Instructionaily 


“Related Activities) picking up the 


tab. 

There they were assigned to 
represent the country of Argen- 
tina, and through a process of 
court cases, political caucuses, 
and seminars the delegates 
learned how that country 

Continued on page 9 cclumn 1 
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The problem lies in participation 


the Ted Tyrannosaurus 

The campaign !s popping up everywhere Univer- 
sity students wear buttons boldly printed ‘It's Not 
Too Late —- Rex Can Be Saved!” and “Brontosaurus 
Needs Love Too.” Cadillacs as wei! as Volkswagens 
are plastered with “Preserve our Resources — Save 
the Dinosaurs” and “Save the Steg. — its Days Are 
Numbered” bumperstickers 

No, the probiem does not lie in citizen concern It 
lies in participation. Surely, no one really likes what 
is happening to our Carnivorous and herbivorous 
terrestial reptile co-inhabitants, but only a smal! 
percentage of people are willing to get invoived 

We must act now. To solve the dilemma, we must 
sacrifice our own time and pay attention to the 
dinosaurs. We must open our eyes and reaiize the 
gross mistreatment the breed has received in the 
past. By rallying together to save the dinosaurs we 
can all be a vital part in the breed's preservation 

Act now. The longer you wait, the more hopeless 
the situation becomes 





The buttons. The bumperstickers. The posters 

The street rallies. The forceful speakers. The 
stirred emotions 

The cause, the slogan, the movement: “Save the 
Dinosaurs.” 

Concerned individuals ali over the world are 
beginning to realize the importance of the campaign 
launched recently by the International Dinosaur 
Welfare Association (1.D.W.A.), one calling for fast 
action and ingenius solutions to a difficult, serious 
problem 

Though it appears a lost cause. the | D.W A. feels 
if people recognize the urgency of the dinosaur 
abuse situation, our fellow Tyrannosaurus Rex and 
Brontosaurus friends can indeed be saved 


Over the last hundred million years, an 
overwhelming number of cases of dinosaur neglect 
and illega! dinosaur slaughtering have been 
reported, to the distress of reptile lovers and other 
members of the !|_D W.A. Although a few arrests have 
been made, officials have had much difficulty trac- 
king the actual dinosaur abusers and are pleading 
citizens to watch for and tell humane officers of any 

























Think this is absurd? 


dinosaur beating or stabbing they notice 


Every incident counts 





Every 
dinosaur further lessens the species’ chances for 
long-term survival. We must act now. right now, fora 
sense of urgency, a feeling of immediate necessity 
may be the only key to life for Staniey Stegosaurus 


slaughtered 


gone 


the Seals,” “ 
there aren't any left? 
Extinction is final 


Then won't it be depressingly absurd in twenty 
years when we scoff at the idea of “Save the Whales 
the American Bald Eagle, 


when 


When they're gone. they re 


Let's really act now 


Trying to get a better picture 


“Those were good old days for men, Things have fiedgling 
Implications could be far-reachin shaded” {peste censotnany aan Riiatamma tim | oa deadtin tee Sabnity 0h dpi, and paint a 
p g me about how Japanese ladies are submissive tc well as admires art. She says that she does pottery 


The newspaper is one of 


traditionally most important sources of primary in- 
formation. Some of its aims are to report significant 
developments in all fields, to act as a forum for many 
to carry Out tne ‘watchdog 
over government and to present news of particular 
relevance to a specific group of readers 

It was in this spirit that the CSUS State Hornet 
was conceived more than 30 years ago. Above all, in 
1949, when the present campus was Only a potential 
site surrounded by endless fields, the Hornet saw 
the need to estabiish a sense of community within 
the college itself; to help bring together all the 
diverse and varied groups involved in a new and ex- 


viewpoints 


panding institution 


With the advent of CSUS as a prototype of the 
commuter” campus today, along with increasing 
amounts of specialization in all fieids (both of which 
student involvement in other areas) this | 
function has become more important than ever 

And today the Hornet, with much dedication on 
the part of its staff, is striving to carry on this | 
tradition. Itis an effort which extends beyond merely 
trying to keep the students “in touch.” As it covers 
the developments on this campus and more, from 
administrative shortcomings and student - profes- 
sor gripes and hassles - to those bringing students a 


curtail 


the oldest and 


function 


recently has 


What many students do not realize is that the 
biweekly copy of the Hornet they pick up, read and 
Casually toss away again represents something far 
greater than the information and entertainment it 
provides Itisin effect, a very real expansion of their 
options on this campus, their voice can be heard 
their desires made public 


It appears that the ASI senate. which voted Mon- 
day to deny funds to the Hornet, does not share this 
conviction. One can only question whose interests 
they have at heart, those of the students or those of 
furthering their own political images by “reducing 
expenditures. Interesting to note is that the senate 
been 


receiving comprehensive 


coverage from the Hornet — something which could 


message in any form, it attempts to reflect the mood 
of questioning ev:dent throughout the country | 


today 


New 
style 


“Soap - box" article in the Hornet | 
Feb. 27, 1979. The only conclusion 
one can draw from the verbiage of 
Jeff Caraska's materia! is that you 
were desperate for filler material 
Caraska managed to take a minor 
point that very few students cared 
about and wreak boredom upon it. 
Had it been a class assignment, the | 
instructions undoubtedly would | 
have read: “Take an obscure point 
and sidetrack it to death using as 
many ‘cute’ and irrelevant | 
remarks as possible.” Caraska gets | 
anA 

There may be a positive aspect 
to Caraska's journalistic style. He 
may have founded a new form of 
journalism. Allow me to christen it 
for him: “Dog Food Journalism.” 


| was thoroughly amused by the 
| 





Children’s 
Center, 


spent 


| Editor: State Hornet: 


The Children’s Center makes it 


possible for me to go to school. By | 


completing my degree, | will be 
able to get a better paying position, 
which is essential in order to sup- 
port myself and my daughter 

! cannot improve myself at the 
expense of my child. The 
Children’s Center is a beautifully 
designed program for the children. 
It frees me four hours a day from 
the responsibility of motherhood, 
to witilize the university, while giv- 
ing my child the chance to be with 
other children in a loving learning 
atmosphere 

Money spent on the Center 
benefits me directly and |! ap- 





certainty be considered less desirable for some of 
our esteemed representatives 


The actual significance of this decision is far 
more compiex and subtle. It may serve to seriously 
| undermine the entire attitude of the Hornet staff 
itself, because what AS! has done is effectively 
remove all student body support of the publication 
The psychological implications of this cou'd be far - 
reaching. After all, what makes for a successful 
crusade is the essential element of support. and if 
the Hornet doesn't have student backing, there isn't 
| much else left to make it worthwhile 


Tanya Kudar 
staff writer 


who aren't directly benefitted, you 
at least can know thatthe money is 


Christine Balzar 
CSUS Student 





Letters 


Every letter intended for 
publication must include the 
author's rightful signature and ad- 
dress although names may be 
withheld upon request and/or at 
the editor's discretion. The State 
Hormet reserves the right to edit for 
length, style and libel. Manuscripts 
should be short (250 words) and to 
the point, and typed. Unpublished 








men. But | found myself wrong when | met Miss 
Japan, Hisako Manda, 20, who visited Sacramento 
last Thursday at the invitation of the California 
Almond Growers Exchange for a sales promotion 
She was accompanied by 117 Japanese business 
leaders. There were only four women in the tour in 
cluding Miss Japan 

Since she spoke only a few words of English. | 
served as interpreter for a television station and for 
Assemblyman S. Floyd Mori 

After the press interview at the Almond Growers, 
she met the Assembly and later was officially in- 
troduced to Governor Brown by Assemblyman Mor 
as part of his effort to better relations between 
Japan and California On the assembly floor she 
gave a short speech in Japanese She spoke to the 
Governor in Japanese, except for a ‘Thank you ” By 
this time, | was frustrated. | wished that Miss Japan 
had at least memorized several English sentences to 
express her appreciation to be here since she '!s 
promoting business relations between California 
and Japan. After all, we Japanese are required to 
take English during the first year of junior high 
»choo!! 

Weill, | was wrong again. Her inability to speak 
English didn’t seem to bother anyone, including 
Miss Japan herself. Maybe her beauty was enough 

Asked if she believed in women’s liberation, Miss 
Japan said, “if women are competent enough, | don't 
see anything wrong with it, but | prefer to play a 
traditional Japanese woman's role” I'm sure that 
she can get thousands of men’s attention with such 
remarks, because she is so pretty 


Trying to get a better picture of Miss Japan, | 
asked her casual questions every chance | got. Soon 
enough, | realized that she really represents the ma- 
jority of Japanese women except that she was born 
with more eye - catching looks than anybody elise 
She is just 20 years oid and in Japan 20 is just a 


named money : pe eee oe meena ome | QO mi Ce i ( ( , ) 
So ee _ well | Programs Where do they all come from? 


It's time to end the acronym! The insipid practice 
of choosing organizational names so that the initials 
form zippy acronyms continues to lend a shallow 
superficiality to our culture. Sadly, today we 
foreshorten everything. It's enough to drive one 
DAFT (Dysfunctional Alienation From Talking) 

An acronym is a word formed from the initial 
syllables or letter of other words, as in RADAR from 
“radio detecting and ranging.” It’s not the residents 
of Akron, Ohio. Each day fresh evidence indicates 
that somewhere an acronym factory is synthesizing 
new gems to order -- developing brittle capitalized 
euphemisms, fraught with meaning — to save us all 
time, space, and energy. 

The worst hazard is the acronym’s tendency to 
create doubles. As s00n as an acronym becomes 
common, it breeds a litter of identical children. 
When aman says that he workds for AID, is he part of 
the Agency for International Development, or 
Americans of italian Descent? Perhaps he is a doc- 
tor concerned with Artificial Insemination by 


She seems to be a strong candidate to marry a rict 
young Japanese man, but she says she doesn t have 
any boyfnends now. That will turn on the ids of 
men! 

| have some American girlfriends who 
21. All of them seem to have definite ideas about 
what they want to become as working women 
a high schoo! student at a local TV station who is 
aiready interning in a newsroom: she's sure that she 
wants to pursue a career in a TV newsroom 

Once when | lived with an American family where 
the father was a doctor, his oldest son, 13. was 
already working at a general hospital as an orderly 
because he was determined to be adoctor Amazing! 
| was already 24 before | could decide what oc¢ 
cupation | wanted to pursue Americans seem to 
grow up so fast that Japanese must seem to growup 
slowly to Americans 

After attending all the events. meeting people all 
over the world, and listening to so many different 
people's conversations for almost a year Miss Japan 
still expresses her uncertainty about what she wants 
to become after she finishes her term as Miss Japan 
of 1978 This is rather typical and a traditional! 
Japanese way of growing up She was even too shy 
to sing in front of 140 people attending a party. This 

| ts also typical for a 20 - year - old Japanese girl 

Japanese society makes young people grow 
siowly, and the notion of the innocence of youth is 
treasured as the most valuable quality 
People often try to maintain ‘innocence’ in (neir life 

time, because it is almost synonymous with 
“honesty” to them. Often this notion reflects in many 
ways the Japanese people's behavior, both good 
and bad. The longer | live in this country, the more | 
see how deep - rooted the difference is between the 

| people of Japan and the US 


iSar 
are 20 


[met 


peor le 


Nana Komiya 
contributing writer 


ronyms and Initialisms Dictionary, which lists 27 
different AIDs. 

Inappropriate acronyms are a constant hazard, 
When the Nixon Administration set up the Office of 
| Management and Budget (OMB), for example, it 
seemed clear that the awkward initials were invented 
to avoid the more logical name, Bureau of 
Management and Budget (BOMB). 

Acronyms are far from new. Don't make the mis- 

| take of thinking they are simply a passing FAD (an 
archaic acronym stemming from the phrase For A 
Day). The fabrication of acronyms has become a 
mania — to the point that library reference shelves 
now contain glossaries listing acronyms by the 
thousands. 
Certain segments of our society have given 
themselves over entirely to this word game. Social, 
civic, and governmental assemblies have taken up 
the play to the voint of frequently confusing the 
public. How does one know if IRAN is a country or 
the Institute Regarding Acronym Nuts? 
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Tom Debrovoiny | preciate it immensely. For those | letters cannot be returned. Donor, or a lexicographer employed by the Ac- Kenneth Levens 
staff writer P 
Eartorval Staft 

Founded in 1947, The State Hornet is published on Tuesdays and Fridays of the fall and spring semesters. ox- samMor editor P doo diel Douglas Curley 
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tis 1 aula tua 
| Sex discriminationsought out 


LORI THOMPSON 
Staff writer 


A Title IX review team, which 
Mas been at-CSUS all this week 
has until July 25 to compile the in- 
formation it has gathered andturn 
in a letter of findings to CSUS 
President Lloyd Johns 

Title IX, implemented July 21, 
1975. is part of the Education 
Ammendments of 1972 under the 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It requires “nondes- 
crimination on the basis of sex 
under federally assisted education 
programs arid activities.” 

This applies to faculty, staff and 


student related areas on all cam- 
puses. However, the review team 
here has only been looking at 
student related areas, including 
intercollegiate athletics, housing 
counseling, admissions, financial 
aid, and student employment 

‘We are not covering faculty- 
staff employment in this review.’ 
said Pat Shelton, an Equal Op- 
portunity specialist and member of 
the review team “It is just an ar- 
bitrary decision, the review varies 
from campus to campus.” 

Other members of the team in- 
cluded Equal Opportunity 
Specialists Eunice H Willette and 
Jeff Kaliss, leader of the team 


They work for HEW, Office of Civil They dont 
Rights out of San Francisco us 

The team will base its decision 
on a report that was submitted 
prior to the review and on its fin- 
dings during the review The report 
was compiled by an administrative 
intern to President Johns, DOr Lee 
Ann Elliott 

“The report was very large. it 
filled up the trunk of my Car,” said 
Elliott It included program 
outlines, goals and objectives 
current statistics, and a Title |x 
self-evaluation done by 
department or area involved 

Student input was also sought 
during the week long review 
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IWWW ‘could use’ 
additional funding 


m page 1 cc mmn 4 


Woottor 
Their time is worth money 


volunteerism stresses 


pected to emove a spending 


freeze nposed last semester. by 

Included in the week's activities 
panel discussions guest 

speakers, dance groups, guest 


musicians and films 


that time 


‘ re 
We ‘ally ise the a 


money, saidWootton. “butwecan 


Still put it i without it 


One reas she wants ad- Monday's programs will focus 
pay guest on the theme Women in 
iker Education and Work.’ starting at 
led { receive a in the Senate Chambers of 


honorarniun 


Wwhona ney is te 
speakers Fact pe 


sched 


is 
10am 


the 


$50 
Tuesday 
Living Our Lives” will begin at 11 
in the UU Redwood Room 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
activities will be held tn the library 
jyuad, the Redwood Room 
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Technology seen as key to U.S.-Soviet arms race 


From page 1 column 3 

new inventions because we dont need them 
anymore. Hughes feels within a two year period you 
would see the Soviet Union matching the US cut in 
military budget.” 

Hughes stated that there have been studies done 
that have shown that when one country have made 
sizable cuts in military spending of five to ten billion 
dollars, the other side has quickly followed with 
equal cuts of theirown So Hughes says that there is 
a basis for this kind of an argument 

Hughes also discussed the military stance of both 
theU.S andthe USSR in terms of SALT and basic 
military planning 

“Since we have, not a large number of missiles, 
but a larger number of warheads that are capable of 
being launched from submarines, and have much 
quieter submarines,” than the Soviets, said Highes 

Plus a much more sophisticated anti - submarine 
warfare Capability than the Soviet Union, then it 
seems to me that our submarines are virtually in- 
vunerable. And it would be worthwhile to us to get 
rid of all our land based missiles.” Hughes added 

Then the United States would not be a target in an 
ant! - missile exchange which is the kind of thing 
people are worried about now 

In talking of this idea to remove all land - based 
1CBM's from the U.S Hughes stated that “70 percent 
of our strategic capability is in submarine and air- 
craft launched vehicles, which means that they 
would not be targeted " Hughes. quoting an article 
by Alan Cranston which appeared in the Sac- 
ramento Bee, said, ‘In the Soviet case, 70 percent of 
their strategic nuclear balance is in land based mis- 
siles while only 30 percent of our strength is in land 


based missiles So with the combination of sub 
marines superiority in term of detectability and the 
low percentage of land based |CBM's, Hughes feels 
that removing the US as a target would be a 
stretegically sound thing to do 

Hughes, who is currently teaching a course 
called “Soviet Foreign Policy” examines some of 
the ways in which the Soviet Union views it selfinan 
inferior position to the US 

One example of the geographical advantage we 
have is that we have 7,000 tactical nuclear weapons 
in Europe, many of which can reach the Soviet 
Union. They have no tactical weapons that can 
reach the U S. because they are physically located in 
the Soviet Union.” Hughes went on to point out 
Tactical nuclear weapons now. were not talking 
about strategic nuclear weapons, we're talking 
about small ones. Something on the order of the 
Hiroshima weapon, which is not very small at all 

Another example as to why they feel inferior to 
us, Our missiles have greater accuracy which is a 
factor that we must consider 

‘Now their missiles are larger, they don't have 
nearly as many missiles that are MIRVed (Multiple 
Independeniiy Targeted Re - eniry Velicies) as we 
do, and according to a Les Aspin article in Scientific 
American, if you add up under the SALT II 
agreements the actual weapons, not launchers, now 
we re supposed to be equal! in terms of launchers 
although we have not built as many launchers as we 
could even under the existing agreements. But if you 
would add up the total number of weapons they 
(Soviet Union) would have under the new 
agreement, it comes to something on the order of 
4,500 weapons 
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International Working Women’s Week 


March 5 Women in Education and Work, Senate Chamber, UU 10 


am-4p.m 


March 6 Living Our Lives, Redwood Room, UU. 11 am-10:30 pm 
March 7 Women's Resources in the Community, Library Quad, 11 


a.m.-10:30 p.m 


March 8 Women Hold Up Half the Sky, Redwood Room, U.U . 10am - 


10:30 p.m 


March 9 Cultura! Focus on Women's Creativity Various sites, 11am - 
10:30 p.m 


Conservation 


“Preserving California's Future 
The Wild Land Water Confiuence.” 
afi annual conference co - spon- 
sored by the California Wilderness 
Coalition and Friends of the River 
will be held March 2-4 at CSUS 
Registration for the conference is 
$10 in advance, and $12 at the door 
(Little Theater) For more in- 
farmation, call 451-9955 or 1-758- 
0380 

Barry Holstun Lopez will be the 
fe@tured speaker at the 
cohference, March 3 at 8 pm. in 
the Little Theater. Lopez is th< 
author of Desert Notes and Giving 
Birth to Thunder 


Liberal Arts 


Students interested in an intern 
program for liberal arts majors 
should contact Vicki Mikesell of 
the Career Development and 
Placement Center at 454-6231 


Student English assistant 


The English Department is 
seeking graduate and 
undergraduate students interested 
in. a Student Assistant Program 
Students are paid a monthly 
stipend for their work. Deadline to 
file for the positions is March 6 at3 
p.m. For more information, call 
Mark Hennelly at 454-6355, MWF 
from 1-2 p.m. 


lomen in anthropology 

‘A “Woman in Anthropology” 
symposium wili be held today and 
tamorrow in the Forest Suite, third 
figor, U.U. The events will run from 

8 a.m. to 6 p.m. both days. 

i | A fee of $7.50 is required for the 
symposium, and $5 for Sac- 
ramento Anthropological Society 
members. For more information, 
call 454-6452. 


Sci Fl club 


| The CSUS Sci Fi Club meets 
ry Wednesday at noon in the 
te Chambers, third floor, U.U. 


Vocation 

Monsignor James Kidder will 
speak March 5 at noon in the U.U 
Miwok Room, on the topic of 
“What is Vocation?” 


Contemporary art 


Marcia Tucker, director of The 
New Museum in New York City, 
will lecture March 7 at 1 p.m in An- 
thro. 108. Her talk will cover “is- 
sues in Contemporary Art and the 
Role of the New Museum.” 


Religion 


Dr. John Padgberg, president of 
the Weston School of Theology in 
Cambridge, Mass. will jecture 
March 6 from noon to 2 p.m. in the 
U.U. Forest Suite. His lecture is 
titled “Theology Until the Year 
2000." 


Senior Achievement 


The CSUS Alumni Association 
has extended to March 9 the 
deadline to submit candidates for 
the Top 20 Senior Achievement 
Awards. All faculty are urged to 
submit prospective award winners 
to adm. 258 


Wheelchair repair 


Ed Pultz, president of 
Wheeichair Botique, will teach a 
wheelchair repair course, begin- 
ning March 6, entitled “Keep Em 
Rolling.” The fee for the class is 
$20. For more information, cail 
454-6196. 


Economy 


Economist David Ausiin will 
speak March 5 ai 7 p.m. in the 
University Union Miwok Room. 
Auslin's lecture will be on the topic 
of “Perspectives of an inter- 
national Economist." 


Historical Jesus 

History Professor Jerry Toby 
will discuss “The Quest for the His- 
torical Jesus” March 8 at noon in 
the Wainut Room, third floor, U.U. 


The Great Argentus Rush of ‘79! 


@ New precious metal alloy 
for class rings! 


® Costs far less than gold! 
@ Josten’s stakes claim! 
@ Special 

introductory 


limited time only 


prices on White Argentus and 
new, Yellow Argentus! 


® Includes free deluxe 
options and Josten’s Full 
Lifetime Warranty! 


NEW! YELLOW ARGENTUS now 


limited time only 


Only during the following times when your Josten’s :epresentative 
will be on campus. 


DATE 


March 5th - 9th 


TIME 


10:00 - 5:00 


PLACE. Hornet Bookstore and The Store in Univ. Union : 








Softball opens 


Hornets challenge Pacific 


DALE BONIFIELD 
staff writer 


Opening up with a 
doubleheader next Tuesday 
against University of Pacific, the 
CSUS women's softball team 
should be stronger than last year's 
club 

‘Our hitting should be 
stronger,” said coachE. J. McCon- 
kie 

The Hornets will have six retur- 
ning players from last year’s club 
which finished in second place 
behind Chico State in the Golden 
State Conference 

Of those six returning players 
four made All Conference: Joanne 
Engiish, Karen Littleton, Jonelle 
Johnson and Thalia Long 


Johnson, who can play either 
behind the plate or at shortshop, is 
also one of the team’s big hitters 

The final Ali Conference 
returnee, Long, plays third base, 
but she can play the other infieid 
spots also. Last year Long led the 
Hornets at the plate with a 500 bat- 
ting average 

She provides most of the speed 
on the team and she is our only left 
- handed hitter,” said McConkie 

The other two players returning 
from last year are Amber Hanson 
and Diane Anderson 

Anderson, a junior. plays the 
right side of the infield, while Han- 
son, asophomore, plays in the out- 
field 

Six returning players will of 


English, who is only a course help out because of the ex- 
sophomore, will be leading our pit- perience factor commented 
ching staff,” stated McConkie. Last McConkie 


year English compiled a 5-0 record 
with an ERA of 0.48 

Littleton, who batted 415 last 
year, is a senior outfielder who will 
provide a good portion of the 
offensive output 


sive burden 


Madonos Junior College 
Other 





with Marty James 





Football and the man 


| have the best job in the country 
-Bob Mattos, Feb 1979 


Don't argue with the statement. The man is happy at CSUS. The 
community is happy with the man 

‘With the backing of the administration, I've been allowed the 
freedom that | feel can get the job done. This is necessary for any foot- 
ball program to succeed,” said Mattos 

Glenn Brady, Mattos’ predecessor, didn't have that type of 
freedom. This, of course, was reflected in the biggest screw up of 
1977 

Although the Hornets didn't improve much statistically than the 


year that wasn't, Mattos is con- 
fident the tables are about to turn 
upon the start of the 1979 grid 
campaign. It’s a new season that 
begins with new opponents. It's a 
new season that begins with a new 
coaching staff and with new 
players 

Athletes, in fact, who turned 
down scholarship offers to attend 
among all places, CSUS. Athietes, 
in fact, who believe in Mattos, the 
program and the school 

Mattos is particularly optimistic 
about the 10 “key” recruits he 
swayed to CSUS at the start of spr- 
ing semester On campus now are 
Mike Rollarson, 6-1%, 220 pound 
all - league linebacker from Santa 
Monica junior college; John Moss, 
6-0 starting defensive corner back 
from Santa Monica JC; Jim Brown, 
6-2. 165 pound starting safety from 
Ventura JC; Larry Dogan, 6-0, 160 pound wide receiver from Delta JC 
with 9.8 speed; Dah Qualls, 6-4, 220 pound defensive linemen from 
College of the Sequoias; Larry Ramirez, 6-4, 295 pound offensive tac- 
kle from College of the Sequoias; Abram Morales, 6-2, 196 pound tight 
end from Bakersfield JC; Mike Fox, 6-1, 220 pound defensive guard 
from Modesto JC; Juan Guzman, 6-2’, 245 offensive guard from 
Hartnell JC; and Rod Wong, 5-11, 215 pound offensive guard 

“We have 75 football players returning next year,” said Mattos. 
“This is four times as many when | came here. | feel this is a major ac- 
complishment.” 

Mattos, however, is still burning the midnight oi|. Seven days a 
week, as many as 14 hours a day, non - stop until recruiting is finally 
done 

Two full - time assistant coaches -—- Bill Kutzer and Morrison 
England — return to work with Mattos. Other assistants include Pat 
James, Bill Cochran, Steve Campora, Joe Lukawski, Randy Romero, 
Rocky Perry and Mike Mangili. 

“Right now we have the finest coaching staff this university has 
ever had,” Mattos said. “We have the smallest full - time statf probably 
in the western hemisphere. Basically the way we're going here is the 
best way.” 

It's the only way according to Mattos. And now that he has the 
numbers again to work with, Mattos can start fulfilling positions 

“We brought in some good football players last year,” he said, “but 
we just didn't have time to bring in enough. Right now we have some 
good piayers here and we have to start working on our depth.” 

Mattos’ philosophy toward the program hasn't changed much. 
That's not surprising. He's taking full responsibility for all occurences 
within the program. Like, for exampje, CSUS’ 1-9 record last year. 

“| felt | did my worst job of coaching last year,” said Mattos. “There 
were so many other problems here | had to worry about: like the 
equipment situation and a non - active alumni group.” 

Furthermore, Mattos was forced to prove himself in only a year. 
Regardiess of what anyone thought. “i had to prove to myself | 
wouldn't embarrass the university. if anything, | established a pretty 
good base with the athletic department and university.” 


\ 


BOB MATTOS 


In terms of statistics, CSUS went from last to the conference in 
attendance two years ago to second last year. 

“We reger.erated some interest into the program from a student 
standpoint,” said Mattos. “) was extremely pleased with the patience 
of the students on this campus und the community. It was a very 
pleasant surprise.” 1 , 


Also helping out with the offen- 
will be senior Lori 
Ritter, who played last year at Los 


newcomers mentioned 
by McConkie include Dotti Derry 
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TANDING UP AT THIRD BASE IN ACTI 
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Hornets game with ARC was shortened because of rain 

who also works behind the plate Other teams in the Golden State 
Pat Cole, a transfer from Sa Conference are CSU, Stanislaus 
ramento City College. and Jan CSU. Humboldt. CSC. Sonoma 
Ponticell: San Francisco State, CSU 

Chico again appears to be the Hayward. and UC Davis 

toughest team in the leaque E } McConkie has beer 
commented McConkie softball coach at CSUS since 1974 
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TINA GILLMORE TOSSING STRIKES 


CSUS faces toughest schedule in history 


In her four seasons, the softball 
team has compiled an impressive 
96-21 record in 1975 and 1976 the 
team won cham 
pionships and was the WAIAW 
regional champion in 1975. 1976 
and 1977 In addition, CSUS 


conference 


Spikers’ best year ever 


CSUS expected to win conference title 


MARTY JAMES 
sports editor 


The highlight of CSUS 
women's track and field season 
might very well be a mid - season 
trip to Honolulu for a meet against 
the University of Hawaii, but coach 
Jerry Coiman doesn't think so 

Instead, Coiman is talking 
about a Golden State Conference 
championship just like the one 
his cross - country team ettained 
last fall He likes CSUS, CSU Chico 
and CSU ‘Hayward as the° 
conference favorites The GSC 
championships are scheduled for 
CSUS on May 12 

“This will be our best year so 
far,” said Colman 

Particularly so with more in- 
dividuals out than ever before 
During the off - season Colman 
recruited 10 individuals to go 
along with 11 returnees. At the 
moment Coiman is working with 
31 athietes 

And an extremely talented two - 
mile relay team which, according 
to Colman, might possibly qualify 
for the AIAW championships in 
Lansing, Mich. on May 24 

“The best chance we look at 
right now is in our two - mile relay 
team,” Colman said. The relay is 
comprised of Shaun Seibel, Diana 
Stohr, Joy Gipson and Carol 
Flournoy. The Hornets have 


Gymnasts 


HORNETS’ STEVE SELOVER 





clocked a personal record of 9:13 

Furthermore, the Hornets look 
especially strong in the 400 meter 
and 3,000 meter events. Stohr, a 
junior college transfer from the 
Bay Area. finished second in the 
JC state meet in the 400 meter. In 
addition freshman Bobbie 
Gilmore will be running the 400 
meter Gilmore was last year's San 
Joaquin section champion in the 
440 yard dash and reached the 
finals in the 440 of the Junior 
Olympics in Nebraska 

Flournoy, the UCLA transfer 
who led CSUS toa first - ever cross 
- country championship, will run 
the 1500 and 3000 meter events 

Other outstanding runners for 
CSUS include Debbie Rudolph, 
freshman from Susanville: Amber 
Souza, 400 meter hurdle specialist 
who has qualified three years in a 
row for the National AAU cham- 
pionships, Siebel, a freshman from 
San Juan High in Sacramento who 
was last year’s 880 San Joaquin 
section champion 

Jan Foster, the conference 
record holder in the 100 meter hur- 
dies at 145 Foster, the team's 
cO - Captain also runs in the 400 
meter hurdles and pentathion 

Participating in the field events 
for CSUS are Deann Homestead, a 
top - rated freshman in the high 
jump from Nevada; Laura Lyon, 


prepare for 


: IG ON THE RINGS 
CSUS will host Far Western Conference championships later 


an at 
ny oy 


the other co - captain who holds 
the school record in the long jump 
with a 17-8 effort; Laurie Dixon 
high jump; and Becky Rohrer, who 
finished fifth in the state high 
school meet in the long jump 
Rohrer’s personal best is 18-7 


Andrea Arreguy returns for the 
Hornets in the discus. Marian Ran- 
dall and Anita Felton return in the 
javelin event. Randall is the school 
record holder 

CSUS, which established four 
new school records in the San 
Jose winter games last week, 
doesn't open the conference dual 
meet season unti! March 10 at 


placed ninth in the college 
series in 1976 and agai: 

The Hornets won the 
vitational tournament in 197¢ 
1978 and were voted the outsta 
ding team by the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1976 





JERRY COLMAN 
‘our best year 


Humboldt State University Fortne 
next two months the team wil! per- 
form away from home CSUS first 
home dual is scheduled for Apri! 28 
against CSU Chico 


Baseballers host Ags 


TOM CARLSON 
Staff writer 


The Hornet baseba!! team wiil 
have its work cut out this weekend 
as it meets arch - rival and league 
leading UC Davis in a three game 
series starting Friday at Davis. The 
2:30 p.m. contest will conciude 
Saturday on the Hornet's home 
field in a double header scheduled 
for noon 

Despite losing three games to 
San Francisco State last week, a 


big meet 


Hornets host 
CSU Chico, 

CSUS' men's gymnastics team 
hosts San Francisco State Univer- 
sity and CSU Chico Saturday 
night. The meet begins at 8 p.m. in 
South Gym. 

The Hornets, who are coming 
off a 197.35-148.70 loss to Far 
Western Conference leader UC 
Davis, are led by all - around per- 
formers, Steve Kaul and Ken 
Fredette. 

Fredette, a freshman from Mas- 
sachusetts, and Kaui, a 
sophomore from Lodi, have been 
consistent finishers for CSUS in 
the all - around. Kaul finished third 
and Fredette was fourth in the 
Hornets’ loss to Davis. 

Overall CSUS is 2-4, including 
wins over Sonoma State University 
and San Francisco State. The 
Hornets have lost to NCAA Div. |! 
scholarship opponents USC, UC 
Santa Barbara, San Jose State and 
CSU Northridge. 

Chico, meanwhile, is ranked 
No. ? in the NCAA for Div. I 
schools with a top team score of 


199.25. in addition, the Wildcats 


boast five All - Americans. 

Rion Peek is the coach for men's 
gymnasts. Under Peek, CSUS has 
won five conference cham- 
pionships in eight years. 


strong performance against the 
Aggies this weekend would push 
the Hornets right back into the Far 
Western Conference race UC 
Davis currently leads the league 
with a 6-2 mark while the Hornets 
are two and a half games back with 
a 4-5 recoid 


The Hornets, however, may 
have the most productive offense 
in the league. As a team, they're 
hitting at a 313 clip and averaging 
over six runs per game Seven 
hitters in the starting lineup are 
batting over .300, including three 
players hitting over 400 

Shortstop Dave Painter, the 
leading hitter on the team, has six 
stolen bases to go with his hefty 
457 batting average. Designated 
hitter John Travale is batting 423 
along with rightfielder Ralph 
Stoneking hitting 406 

UC Davis, hitting a 262 as a 
team, is led by centerfielder Greg 
Hildenbrand, who's hitting 391 
and first baseman Jim Saunders 
batt .379 

The series appears to be a mat- 
chup of the Hornet's explosive 
offense matched against the stingy 
pitching staff of the Aggies 

The Aggie pitching staff with 
ace Brian Buckley has helped 
Davis gain the conference lead 
Buckley is 2-0, has 19 strikeouts 
and a no - hitter to his credit 


Cagers 
trounce 
Warriors is 


Karen Littleton poured in 27 
points Tuesday night as CSUS 
deteated CSC Stanislaus. 93-29, in 
a Golden State Conference 
basketball game. 

Littleton was 13 of 23 from ths 
field for a blistering 57 perce 
Lorraine Simmons pumped in 18 
more points. Lisa Kennedy 


chipped in 10 points ¥S 
CSUS’ women’s junior varsity 
basketball team finished the 


season losing to Sierra Junior 
College, 76-52. Julie Gray led the 
Hornets in scoring with 16 pointd. 
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“The inherent virtue of socialism  Ciliorts 


is the equal sharing of miseries; 
the inherent vice of capitalism 
is the unequal sharing of Budweiser.’ 


—Winston A. Churchill 


Misquoted without permission by Anheuser-Busch, In t. Louis 
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Gary Reyes 


MUERTE EN EL BARRIO 
the negligent alcoholic doctor faces the neighborhood tribunal 


‘Muerte en el Barrio’ 
continues on campus 


Muerte en e! Barrio, which opened fast night in the Playwrights 
Theatre. will run this Friday and Saturday, and next Thursday through 
saturday 
The bilinqual play is the story of a youngster who is brought to a 
clinic and dies when the doctor on duty — an alcoholic — can not be 
found Much of the play's action revolves around a neighborhood 
al that confronts the doctor after the child's death 

Originally. the play was set in Spain, but director Romulus Zamora 
has transferred the locale to an East Los Angeles barrio 

Although the concept of a bilingual play may be confusing at first, 


tribur 


ra explains it in this manner 
The actors speak in two languages — in this case spanish and 
english — by interchanging their lines. In other words, one actor will 
deliver his lines in spanish, and the other actor will respond in english, 
and then vice - versa 
kets can be reserved by calling the University Theatre Arts Box 
454-8604. between noon and 4 p.m. weekdays 
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CHARLES MOORE 
staff writer 


The Deer Hunter is a film about 
the shattering odyssey of three 
young men from a Pennsylvania 
steel town who are caught up inthe 
nightmare of the Vietnam War 










it is through their eyes that we 
witness the catastrophic events 
which change and in some ways 
destroy not only their lives, but the 
American way of life as it was 
before Vietnam 

The film opens to the grim vistas 
of the steel town with the huge 
forms of the mills rising out of the 
earth like great metal dinosaurs 
belching smoke and steam into the 
air 

inside these mills we see 
steelworkers dressed like martians 
in their asbestos suits, moving 
molten metal through huge vats 
But the steel mills aren't hell to the 
men who work in them. They are 
an accepted part of life They 
emerge laughing and exchanging 
crude jokes. As they enter the local 


bar, one of them speaks for all 
when he tells them “I love this f - - 
- in’ place” He is speaking not 


only of the town but of American as 


well 
In this sequence we meet the 


three friends who tn three days are 
to leave to join the service. There is 
no questioning by Mike, Nick or 
Steve if they will go, only when. in 
fact, they are almost anxious to be 
off to war 

At Steve's wedding to his 
pregnant girlfriend, we are shown 
a microcosmic view of American 
life. or perhaps the myth of 
American life, as it was before the 
war. The people here live steeped 
in tradition. They are born, grow 
up, marry and die in this town 
where everything until now has 
remained stable. They live in a 
world where vaiues and morality 
are clearly defined where 
everything is seen in simple terms 
of right and wrong, black and 


Audience shrinks during Walker 
and Hatt modern music concert 


So said clarinetist Martin 
Walker during the noon lec- 
ture/preview of Tuesday night's 
concert with keyboardist David 
Hatt in the Music Recital Hali. And 
much of the audience took his 


DELENA ENDRES 
staff writer 


The only way to determine 
good or bad music is whether or 
not you like it.” 


AUTO INSURANCE 
TOO HIGH??? 


EUGENE C. 
YATES 


448-8241 
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word that night by waiking out dur- 
ing the concert 

The problem was not that the 
performance was particular!y bad 
but that the music was so hard to 
take. Walker and Hatt specialize in 
a very recent music of the West 
Coast area. Most of it is very un- 
traditional and difficult to 
understand 

And unfortunately, Waiker and 
Hatt don't have the huge amounts 
of extra talent it takes to pull off ex- 
tremely nontraditional music 

This is not to say they don't have 
any talent. Obviously they know 
their instruments and how to get 
what sounds they want out of 
them. Walker has great control 
over the clarinet, which is said to 
be the easiest instrument for 
beginners but one of the most dif- 
ficult to master. He was especially 
impressive in “New Lights on Old 
Channels,” a set of backwards 
themes and variations for solo 
clarinet. (They are backwards 
because the theme “Somewhere 
Over the Rainbow" comes in 
gradually and is played in its en- 
tirety at the end.) 

Hatt showed less finesse, 
probably because he divides his 
time between organ, piano and 
harpsichord, difficult to do in this 
era of specialization. Problems 
were especially evident in the 
“Fantasy in A minor” by the 16th 
century composer William Byrd 
Hatt chose to play it on the 
harpsichord, an instrument that is 
unmerciful when it comes to mis- 
takes and uneven playing. 

The two light jazz pieces were 
pleasant to hear after all the dis- 
sonance of the previous pieces. 
Unfortunately, “In the Hands of a 
Stranger” and “Forget This Soon” 
were ail too short. The playing was 
relaxed and limpid. 

The rest of the evening was 
tedious, and many in the audience 
had neither the patience nor the 
politness to stay until the concert 
was Over, Judging by how many 
were jeft at the end, it seems most 
of the music was just not worth 


staying for. 







white. it is a scene of naive 
America unaware that this dream 
is about to be destroyed 

One ominous incident is a 
forbearer of future events At the 
wedding party. a green beret 
enters the bar that has been set up 
and wher the three friends ( ues- 






tion him about the war his only 
reply is to say f-- -it 


The film is divided into definite 
segments, this one showing the life 
the three soldiers are leaving 
behind. The film makers create a 
vision of warmth nostalgia for that 
time when life did seem more 
easily defined. The three friends 
are loved by their fellow workers 
and by the townspeople who 
proudly send them off to fight the 
good war 

The second segment of the film 
takes piace in Vietnam The battle 
scenes and the sequence in which 
Mike, Nick and Steve are taken 
prisoner and tortured by the 
enemy are some of the most brutal 
and graphically violent ever 
recorded on film.) The horror and 
terrible reality of these scenes 
make a moving statement about 
what happened to the young men 
who went to fight in Vietnam and 
why so many returned 
disillusioned or unable to live in 
the world 

The performances in the film 
are stunningly intense 

Robert De Niro plays Mike, the 
deerhunter. This performance is 
the latest in a glowing string of 
tour-de-force feats of acting for De 
Niro (The Godfather, Taxi Driver 
Bang the Drum Slowly), who 's 
nominated for best actor for this 
role 

His performance doesnt out- 
shine his co-stars Christopher 
Walken'’s and John Savage's in- 
credibly fine portrayals of Nick and 
Steve Both suffer the true horrors 
of war and find themselves unable 
to cope with them 

Merry! Streep, who won acclaim 
as the young Jewish woman in the 
television production of 


“Holocaust,” gives a touching per- 
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RIVER CITY RAMBLERS PERFORMING AT CAMPUS COFFEEHOUSE 
the CSUS Grand Oi’ Opry was filled with bluegrass, beer and an unidentified liquid 
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formance as Nick's girlfriend who 
becomes involved with Mike. She 
takes a character which might just 
have been a mass of cliches and 
breathes a life and vibrancy into it 
that puts her in the top ranks of 
American film actresses 

The film has a fine supporting 





cast, including the late John 
Cazale (who played the weak- 
willed brother Fredo in both God- 


A_night with... 


Ciminos 
helped 





‘Deerhunter’ shows the American 
s dream shattered by Vietnam war 


‘ 


who give fine per 


fill the ?¢ 


father films) 
formances which 
town sequences with a gritty 
profane and yet touching 
The cinematography in the f 
is a beautiful and swee; 
of both America ar f 
realities of war Director M 


real 
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The loony Toons 


AMY MAGINNIS 
staff writer 


Have you been singing a sad 
tune lately about the lack of good 
entertainment in the area? Well, 
sing it no longer. The Toons are 
coming to town to sing some real 
zany tunes, some not so reai zany 
tunes and provide some really 
good entertainment 

Tney probably will neveropena 
show for the Rolling Stones and 
chances are, you won't find them 
at a ‘Day on the Green.” But, they 
have headlined the Boarding 
House, performed at the Old 
Waldort and The Paims Cafe 

And. by special invitation from 
Mr. Rock - n - Roll himself, Bill 
Graham, they entertained “Bos- 
ton” at a special post - concert 
party given backstage at the 
Oakiand Coliseum 

The Toons, led by former UC 
Davis student body president 
Parker Lee, are a vocal group that 
combines excellent harmonies 
and solo voices with lively stage 
patter, periodic mugging, and a 
few dance routines and theatrics 
The seven young men originally 
started out in Davis, but have been 
performing at various Bay Area 
clubs under the name of the Bar- 
bary Coasters 

The band's personnel is a well - 
rounded complement of two 


tenors, Parker Lee and 
mington, two bass barit 
John Milne and Jeff Petit 
Craig Famani, reed player 
Sanford and drummer 
Walker The musicians are 
recent addition to ensem! 

The evenings progran 
include anything fr 
Bluesmen from Mar 
Who's “Pinball! Wizard 
Boys, the Beatle’. the 
Sisters, Chicago, Simon and Ga 
funkel — they are al! represented 
In addition, the Toons a 
original numbers ct i 
Crocodile Tears” and Why Try 
To Get Funky When A!! You Car 
Do Is Swing? 

The show, sponsored by 
University Union, is the third of the 
A Night With” series that na 
already presented “The ( 

Store” and “Mark McCollun 

The Toons will perform two sets 
in the Redwood Roon 
University Union on Wednesday 
March 7. Showtimes are 7pm ar 
9 p.m. The doors open at 6 30 } 
the first show Admission is $2 ¢ 
CSUS students and $3 for genera 
admission. Seating is limited, so 
get your advanced tickets at the 
Associated Students Business Of 
fice 

Catch them whiie you can 
because these guys are going 
places 


the 
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River City Ramblers play their 
relaxed bluegrass on campus 


S. J. OLSSON 
staff writer 


The tiny Coffeehouse was 
packed. Cowboy boots and 
western shirts abounded. The 
bluegrass music of the River City 
Ramblers was center stage. It was 
the CSUS version of the Grand Ol’ 
Opry. 

The quartet filled the modest 
room with very good harmony on 
well - known tunes such as “Rous- 
tabout,” ‘Blue Ridge Mountain 
Home” and of course the ail - time 
favorite of any self-respecting 
bluegrass fan, “This Heart of 
Mine.” | 

The atmosphere was relaxed as 
mandolin player Rich Del Keller 
entertained the audience with one 


- liners which catered to the high 
intellectual plane of the evening. 
One of his better lines was, “We 
have an Italian obligation — we do 
a song about prisons.” 

Del Keller continued with this 
calibre of comedy with a crack to 
the guitarist Dan Hernandez, “Hey 
Dan, you've got a drop (of water) 
on your nose!” A reference to Giida 
Radner's italian character 
Rosanne Rosanna Danna on 
“Saturday Night Live.” 

There were, however, a few 
tunes which made the crowd 
somber and gave the show some 
respectability. The Rambiers did 
several spirituals which actually 
made people stop drinking their 
beers and “ice water” (an unknown 
tiquid.) 


One song, “Wicked Way of Sin,” 
done acappella, was especially 
nice 

The group worked well together 
not only in its vocals but also 
sounded good in the instrumental! 
departinent. The Ramblers did the 
theme song for the famous 
Washington-Lee University 
“Washington County” and “My 
Grandfather's Clock’ which 
shcwed off the talents of bassist 
Skip Green and banjo piayer Steve 
Krause. 

With the success of Tuesday 
night's Coffeehouse, the River City 
Rambiers will undoubtedly return 
to campus for encore per- 
formances. 


Watch out, “Hee Haw ” 
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A new phase cultural evolution 


Sacramento Experimental Theatre 


CHARLES MOORE 
Staff writer 


People have been saying that 


the theater is a dinosaur that's 


been extinct for quite some time 
But the Sacramento Ex- 
perimental Theatre lays that 
notion safely to rest with its very 
lively production of Family and 
Friends, which opened Feb. 16 
The production is the premiere 
of the play, and the theatre group 
too. The drama is staged in the 
Pease Conservatory, also known 
as Major Grey's Studio Theatre 
Family and Friends was written 
by Gerald Ackerman, chairman of 
the Art Department at Pomona 
College in Claremont, California 
The show deals with the live-in 
arrangement of two gay men One 
IS a college professor, the other 
who is eight years his junior, has 
just gotten his doctorate from 
graduate schoo! 


= 


believable and energetic per- 
formance as Percy, George's 
Straight young nephew 

Paul Sheppard, who played 
George's older brother Lee, por- 
trayed with real sensitivity a man 
who has failed to come to grips 
with his own family 

Ted Latshaw did a credible job 
as Marvin. George's lover 

Th2 stage was miniscule, but 
set designer Russel Dunn has 
created a realistic and effective 
replica of a middle-class living 
room, the entire action of the play 
takes place on this set 

The theater is smail, with a seat- 
ing Capacity of about 60. The tiny 
Stage was Originally intended for 
piano recitals. But size doesn’t 
make a difference as this produc- 
tion proved so wel! 

It was an unfortunate choice to 
nave the actors wear makeup. The 
Space and setting are so intimate it 


DEALING WITH THE L/VE-IN ARRANGEMENT OF TWO MEN 
the show is refreshingly free of cliches, and the characters and situations live and move 


Their relationship forms the 
center of a web of others, some 
homosexual and some heterosex- 
ual 

The play is more than just a view 
of gay relations, however, it is an 
examination of all relationships 

't questions why two people. 
gay or Straight, choose to live 
together, and the reasons why 
relationships succeed or fail 

The play also questions what a 
family really is. |s a family a fact of 
biology? Or is it formed out of 
mutual need and love, something 
which a couple or a group of 
people feels for one another? 

On another leve! the play makes 
the statement that being gay or 
Straight, in and of itself, doesn’t 
make a person or a group better or 
worse than any other 

At one point in the play the gay 
professor's siraight older brother 
confronts his brother's gay lover 
and two of the couple’s gay 
friends. Through his hypocrisy we 
are told that being heterosexual 
doesn’t make someone a good per- 
son, 

The actions of the characters in 
the piece express that each 
separate joining of peopie who 
iave each other will succeed or fai! 
purely on the ability of those in- 
volved to communicate and work 
out their common problems 


The performances for the most 
part were excellent. Ron Ayma 
gave a moving performance as 
George, the gay college professor 
who fears his family is falling apart 

Stan Liverman and Michael 
Boyd both gave strong and funny 
portrayals of the two gay friends 
Johnny and Harlan. Billy Boyd-in 
his first stage appearance gave a 






S.E.T. is now soliciting 
manuscripts of works in 
progress, plays based on im- 
provisations, unusual concepts 
of established plays, surrealis- 
tic and absurdist plays and any 
type of other piay that wouldn't 
be done in acommunity theatre. 

“We have a reading com- 
mittee,” Sirnon said. “If anyone 
wants to submit anything to us, 
just call us and we'll read it and 
then make selections and 


Need someone to 
produce your play? 





was unnecessary and somewhat 
jarring to the eye. Also, the play's 
intermission wasn't needed 
because the production was so 
short 

'f you plan to see Family and 
Friends you might think about br- 
inging a pillow or something of the 
like to sit on. Even though the show 
is excellent, it's hard sitting in a 


wooden folding chair for two 
hours 
Overall it is a very strong 


product:on both in subject matter, 
and the way that director Leonard 
Simon and cast have brought it to 
the stage. The showis refreshingly 
free of cliches, and the characters 
and situations live and move witha 
rythym which is humorous one 
moment and full of pathos the 
next 

By producing Family and 
Friends the Sacramento Ex- 
perimental Theatre has begun to 
develop a new and fresh approach 
toward live drama in the Sac- 
ramento area 

Simon ts deputy director of the 
California Arts Counci! and one ot 
the founders of S.E.T. He said that 
there were severa! reasons for the 
formation of the group. 

“We wanted to get new actors, 
new scripts and new people to do 
everything the group of us who 
got together wanted to do ex- 
perimental theater on a steady 
basis.” 

The original idea was to do as 
much originai material as possible 
Pieces that had not been done 
before, whether avant-garde, ab- 
Surdist or realistic will . be 
produced. After some discussion 
among the group they decided to 
aiso inciude pieces written by lit- 
tle-known playwrights 








decisions about those proper- 
ties, to see which we wantto do. 
We're completeiy open to 
anything at this point.” 









if you wish to submit a 
manuscript to S.E.T. send itto: 
Dr. Charles Slater 
3010 | Street 
Sacramento, CA 95816 
Be sure and inciude a self - 
addressed, stamped envelope if 
you want your script returned. 

















The group, which has 12 
founders who will comprise the 
core of the company, is a jnint ef- 
fort by several local theater 
Organizations. The plan to bring 
the public new and exciting 
dramas and musicals which might 
not be produced at other theatres 

They hope to open new avenues 
for aspiring writers who want to 
have their works performed 
publicly 


As for actors, SET. auditions 
will be open to the public and will 
be announced through the local 
media 

One reason Simon became in- 
volved in S.E.T. was to give black 
‘ctors in the area achance at good 
roles usually denied them 

|, as a black actor, have always 
hac trouble getting jobs, and | 
dont want to put other black ac- 
tors through that. This theatre 
hopefully will not type people 








hecause they are black or white. If 
you're good enough for the part 
you ll get it. That't my experiment 
with this group 


As for an audience. Simon 
believes that because of the 
number of colleges in the Sac 
ramento area and because of the 
evel of education of neople in this 
rea there is a_ ready-made 
1udience for this type of theatre 

This is a pretty literate com 
munity, Simonsaid “Eventh yUgh 


some people might think of Sac- 
ramento aS a wasteland, 
have a literate population and | 
think that's imoortant for getting 


it does 


peopie to the theatre 

Money is one of the mair 
problems in setting up a new 
theatre SET. is no exception 


Family and Friends was financed 
by Simon, and in the near future all 
Plays will be financed by the in- 
dividual who chooses to direct a 
production 

That is one of the beauties of 
doing original productions The 
author has nave nis 
work produced and seen by th: 
public and the theatre doesn t have 
to pay royalties. It is one of those 


a chance to 


rare occasions when everybody 
comes Out ahead 
But making money is not one of 


S E.T.'s primary concerns 

We're just trying to do some 
exciting theatre. Simon said. “If 
we ahppen to make some money 
fine, but we're not looking to make 
money at all 

What money SET does make 
will be recycled into the group ta 
help defer the cost of production 

They also plan to emphasize the 
fogmation of an ac- 
tor/director/playwright workshop 
to heip focus and develop local 
talent Simon said that one future 
production is being discussed but 
that the name has not been an 
nounced 


With the premiere of Family and 
Friends, the Sacramento €Ex- 
perimental Theatre has begun to 
open a new phase in the cultural 
evolution of Sacramento. They 
truly represent a community spirit 
of cooperation and creative energy 
being channeled into a different 
and exciting area of theatre 


=} with Linda Hundiey 








Harmony Grits Dance Festival 


The Harmony Grits Dance Company is planning a week - 


long 


series of free public performances in celebration of National Dance 
Week, April 22-28. This series is being sponsored by the Harmon y Arts 
Center and the Sacramento Metropolitan Arts Commission 


Any local dance groups or dancers who wish to participate in the 
series of public performances are asked to contact Heidi Goodridge at 


the Harmony Arts Center, 488-1550 


Dr. Adams presents “The State of the Arts in China” 


On March 6 the Music Department is sponsoring Dr LornaAdams, 
ina lecture - slide presentation titled, “The State of the Arts in China.” 

Dr. Adams, a former Associate Dean of Arts and Sciences at 
CSUS, is currently teaching vocal students and music history 

She visited China in the summer of 1978 as a member of a 
delegation of fine arts administrators from the U.S. The group was 
assembled at the request of the Peking government. The Peopie Inter- 
national Organization arranged for the three - week tour. the first of- 
ficial visit of an arts organization to China 


Vietnam war film a 
shattering odyssey 


From page 6 column 6 
cinematographer  Vilmos 
Zsigmond fill the screen with arich 
tapestry which is both spectacular 
and subtle. They move the camera 
with a sure style that captures the 
awesome grandeur of the high 
country. At Steve's wedding party 
he and his bride drink a toast, 
which if they do not spili will mean 
good fortune. The camera, in an 
extreme closeup of the bride's 
white dress, shows us the few 
ominous drops of wine that fail 
there unnoticed. It is a fine brood- 
ing momenf juxtaposed against 
the joyous wedding party. 

The Deer Hunter is a strangely 
paradoxical film in its structure. It 
is full of extreme violence, yet all in 
ali it presents a far more romantic 
vision of war than Coming Home, 
the Jon Voight-Jane Fonda 


movie about veterans returning 2 


home from the war. 

The character of Mike is a 
larger-than-life person, an epic 
poem hero, He moves through 
events around him, whether at 
home or at war, like a Greek god 


conquering all obstacies in his 
path. Mike assumes an aimost 
mythical stature, not unlike that of 
the western hero He alone 
transcends himseif to conquer his 
fear and adjust to what his life has 
become 


Despite its contradictions in 
style, The Deer Hunter is an in- 
credibly powerful film and an im- 
portant statement about that time 
it is a hard film to watch, not only 
because of the violence, but 
because the Vietnam War and the 
unsettling realities it brought to the 
world are so fresh in the minds of 
those who lived through it. 


The film is filled with the 
tragedy of what happened during 
that time but ends on a note of 
hope. In the final scenes, the sur- 
vivors have gathered and at one 
point sing “God Bless America,” 


~ but rather than being a patriotic 


diatribe, the song becomes a 
vehicle by which they can cling to 
each other, by which they can tell 
each other “we are still here: 
together we can survive.” 
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College Students 


We offer and guarantee this Intensive 32 hour Day or 
Evening Course in College - Oriented 


SPEED READING 


nm how to use SPEED READING to 
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Pursuing a new career? 

Looking for a job challenge? 

Experiencing barriers to job advancement? 
Worth more than your present job indicates? 


Find answers to these questions and more at: 


Saturday, March 31, 1979 

U.C. Davis Memorial Union, Room MU II 

8:30 a.m. - 1 p.m. 

Keynote Speaker - Marty Mercado 

State Director of Boating and Waterways Admission FREE 


Information call (916) 752-6663 or 1761 Child care arrangements 
SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA - DAVIS 

Staff Personnel Outreach Unit & Chicano 
Studies 


An Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Employer 


NEED HOUSING? 


hy Drive to campus when yo 
could be within short walking 


Histance!! 

















Live at WestBridge! s 
Housing prices that students can afford. 










Apartments: 

2 bedroom $85/mo. 

1 bedroom $120/mo. 
Dorms: 

aouble $69.28/mo. 
small single $85.90/mo. 


large single, $96.61/mo. 
Located right next to campus 
1025 University Ave. 

CALL NOW — 920-9076 
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Battle of the brains fails to attract attention at CSUS 


BRIAN HATANO 
Staff writer 


Back in the 1960s, there was a 
television program that featured 
two colleges facing each other ina 
mental battle testing intelligence 
A moderator wouid read a “toss - 
up’ question and the first team to 
signal had first crack 

A right answer entitied the team 
to a “bonus” question. A wrong 
answer gave their opponents a 
shot at tne toss - up and possibly at 
the bonus 

The show was “The GE 
College Bowl.” Most young adults 
will only remember the show as a 
quiz show that asked questions 
about “unknown subjects.” 

This is a 15 point question,” the 
quizmaster would announce 
Who was the commander of the 
Roman Army's west phalanx at the 
battle of Zamma, 202 BC.? 
Navatney, Harvard’ 

‘Uh, Marcus Aurelius?’ 

No Can you take it Yale or 
Georgia? 

Eisenhower?’ 

No. The answer is Scipio Af- 
ncanus 

The show ran from the late ‘50s 
through the ‘60s. Now, its descen- 
the Coilege Bowl, is staging 
preliminary elimination tour- 
naments across the nation to 
determine a national champion 
worthy to face a similar team from 
England 

College Bowl, Inc., which con- 
ducted the G.E. show. is in charge 


dant 
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MCAT PREPARATION 


"Study Centers open days, evenings, 
weekends 


"Class instruction and testing in all 
aspects of the exom 


"Test and tape study at our centers 
"Extensive home-study materials 


"Centers in major U.S. cities. 


448: °0351 TEST PREPARATION SPECIALIST 


of the present - day bowl, along 
with the Associated College 
Unions International. The by - laws 
of the bow! state that “the ques- 
tions (covering a broad range of 
subjects including art, science, 
literature, history, music, current 
events, sports. etc.) are known 
only to a few officially designated 
people and are closely guarded.” 

CSU Sacramento activities 
coordinator Larry Bliss explained 
that CSUS had disqualified itself 
because it lacked the minimum 
number of teams needed to qualify 
as an entry in the upcoming 
elimination rounds 

if five CSUS teams had entered, 
Bliss said, the bow! would have 
been held as scheduled on last 
Thursday and Friday. Un- 
fortunately, only three teams (Phi 
Tau and Tau Kappa Epsilon frater- 
nities and the Hornet) submitted 
entry forms 

To the now non - existent win- 
ning team would go fame and for- 
tune. The ASCSUS (the associated 
students), Bliss said, would have 
paid all expenses to send the 
CSUS champion to beautiful Palo 
Aito, home of Stanford University 
and the site of the District 15 finals 
The winners would have reaped 
trophies signifying their intellec- 
tual prowess and embarked on the 
goiden highway of elimination 
rounds leading to the Big Bowl in 
New York against the British 
champ 

A large number of people may 
be led into believing that had they 
only entered in the Coliege Bowl, 
they would waltz away with top 
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honors. After all, those same 
people watch Jeopardy faithfully 
and pride themselves knowing 
they can give the question to the 
answer as fast as the TV contes- 
tants. Sometimes. Well. almost as 
fast 

But is the Cotiege Bow! as easy 
as it seems? Remember, this is a 
tournament of brains versus 
brains. Well - seasoned craniums 
from colleges and universities 
spanning the nation are involved 
$9 to ask trivial questions would be 
a siap in the cerebrum. an insult to 
the intelligence 

The questions are slightly dif- 
ficult. A sample question: “In what 


war did Florence Nightingale 
become ‘The Lady with the 
Lamp?” Civil War? Nope. guess 


again. Trojan War? Be serious The 


answer is the Crimean War 

Try this 10 point question 
Which god is attributed with giving 
fire to mortals? The answer is 
Prometheus, although one might 


argue the godliness of 
Prometheus 

Jimmy Carter is the 39th 
president.’ Of the 38 former 


presidents only two are still alive 
How many First Ladies are stil! 
alive? As a hint, do not inciude 
Dolly Madison even though her 
name appears on cupcakes and 
pastries. The answer is seven, in- 
cluding Mrs. Carter 


in 1968, the U.S.S Pueblo was 
captured by North Korea and heid 
for one year, Marking the first time 
in more than acentury thataUS 
commander gave up his ship 


without a fight. For 10 points, who 
was the commander of the 
Pueblo? Answer Lloyd M Bucher 

Those questions above were 
sample “toss - up” questions. Dur- 
ing competition, the team answer- 
ing the toss - up correctly has the 
chance to accumulate points by 
answering a ‘bonus’ question 

Assuming you were able to 
answer a toss - up question correc- 
tly, here is a bonus question 
‘Three of Napoleon's most famous 
battles were Waterloo, Borodino 
and Austerlitz For 10 points each 
name the countries in which each 
of these batties were fought 

The answers are simple. ance 
you know them. Waterloo is in 
Belgium, Borodino in Russia and 
Austerlitz in Czechoslovakia or 
Austria Simple 


if you answered a!! sampie 
questions correctly, you deserve 
hearty congratulations Un 
fortunately, until! next years 
College Bowl {if it is held) little 
recognition is available 

However, if enough peopie are 
interested, Larry Bliss ir 
activities says there is a possibility 
that a College Bow! for the cham 
pionship of CSUS could be staged 
later this semester 

One last thought Jeopardy. the 
once - cancelied, and then reborn 
answer - question game show !s i'n 
jeopardy of being cancelled next 
month That leaves little in 
stimulation outside of academics 
to pacify the mass of intellectuals 
searching for the ultimate brain 
drain Maybe the College Bow! can 
accommodate 


student 


mental 


Budget hearings cause hot debate 


From page 1 column? 
Faculty Representative Wally 
Etterbeek. referring to the 
magnitude of COBO's program “! 
think this is doomed to fatiure. he 
added 

“That's really a knee jerk reac- 
tion,” COBQ representative Joe 
Debbs responded 

One line item that brought 
questions from the senators was a 
$3.150 figure for grants and 
awards. Debbs expiained that 
these were to be distributed in con- 
junction with people involved with 
financial aids He feeis that this will 
bring people to the CSUS campus 
that wouldn't normally be able to 
come here 

A “duplication of efforts” was 
ASI Senate Chair Kevin Stevens 
reason for invalidating some line 
items that included recruiting and 
academic advising functions 

Another heated discussion oc- 
curred when it was moved that the 
Residence Hall! Association (RHA) 
be allocated zero funds from ASI! 
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and that the RHA budget be 
referred to the Hornet Foundation 

ASI Vice Senate Chair and RHA 
Vice President Ruth Brisso wanted 
to see the $4.200 request allocated 
‘uniess or until we can get other 
funding We are hoping to become 
seif sufficient in two more years 
she said in justifying ASI funding 
of the program 

The Hornet Foundation direc- 
tly affects the dorm students. The 
Hornet Foundation can easily af- 
ford to fund RAHA.” ASI Vice 
President Cam Stewart argued 
‘Why don't you tell them what to 
do and not have them tell you,” he 
added 

‘This university doesnt do 
anything for them. The dorms do 
things for the university.” ASI! 
Senator Blake Kelley responded 


On another item, the Ink 
Machine was hoping for an 
allocation of $11,241. This in- 


cluded a salary for a new em- 
ployee. The new worker was 
slashed from the budget, for a total 
allocation of $5,000 

“There has been an annual! 
revenue increase,” Pau! McAmis, 


“AS! exééutive dire@tor, said. The 


ink Machine is trying to bring in 
more business to increase their 
revenue so that they may become 
self sufficient, McAmis said 
McAmis said that the Ink 
Machine is in a bad location and !s 
not very accessable. He suggested 
putting it “in an area with more 


Theatre Arts, 


From page 1 column 6 

devil's advocate during the 12 - 
hour budget - whittling process 
“in two more years, you're going to 
have it so structured that it will be 
impossibie for this student senate 
to fund,” he toid Garite 

“It seems to me that the problem 
is you (Garite) want this budget 
and you defend it. You may be 
right in defending it, but itseems to 
me you are defending a dinosaur,” 
Etterbeek continued 

“Unless you are willing to make 
some reai tough budget changes, 
some serious reallocation of 
resources, some way of cutting the 
figures, which jumps up from 
$65,000 in 1977 to $93,000 in 1979, 
you're just not going to be abie to 
keep the child care center going.” 

“We are very much aware ofthis 
problem, and at our board meeting 
we've discussed ways to get other 
funding,” Garite said. “We have the 
same concern you do to it being so 
high. “But, what we don't want to 
do is cut back because we'll be cut- 
ting students back. Students won't 
have anywhere to send their 
children. They can't afford to send 
them anywhere else.” 

“If the Children’s Center is to 
progress at the same rate, in two or 
three years it would not run itself 
out of business,” AS! President 
Bob Raymer said. “We have 20,000 
students every semester. That's 
$400,000 a year to spend. The 
Children's Center is not costing us 
$400,000 yet. 

“What this board has to do is 
decide what’ percentage of that 
$400,000 is going to go toc the 
children’s care center,” Raymer 
continued. “If they were to decide 
the need is so great that they have 
to cut three to five programs in 
other areas, than the Children’s 
Center can go higher.” 

* On an 8-3-2 vote in the first run 





like the Union 
budgets 


flow of traffic 

Student 
were also cut 

The $10,100 request for the Ex- 
ecutive branch was cut to $9,000 
with the balance taken out of the 
travel account 

The AS! legislative budget re- 
quest of $7,300 was cut to $5,100 
total allocation. Of the $2,200 cut 
$700 was Cut from stipends and the 
complete travel budget of $1,500 
was cut 

On the word of Stevens thatthe 
government activities office 
budget had been ‘cut to bare 
minimum,” the senate approved 
the allocation of $21,510 

The elimination of the $1,000 
line item of equipment and fur- 
niture brought the administration 
and operations budget allocation 
down to $97,550 down from 
$98,550 McAmis defended his 
budget by saying, “We support a 
lot of programs ” 

The Program Allocation Board 
was budgeted $57,000 This is 
more than the original request of 
$43,696. However, the Program 
Board is being line itemed to in- 
clude COBO and Gold Rush Days 
at $6,000 each 

The statute is going to be 
rewritten for the Program Board 
“This should allow the board to gei 
to work sooner and bring in more 
revenue,” said AS! senator Cindy 
Swartz 

The Women’s Resource Center 


government 


Studies programs 
allocated minimal 


and Womens 
were each 
funds 

The Women's Resource Center 
was allocated alittle under one half 
of that program's $1.940 request 
The suggested line item cuts were 
$100 in conference fees, $30 in 
travel. $720 in work study and $200 
in dues and subscriptions 

The Womens Studies 
of $2,355 was cut by $200 to an 
allocation of $2.155 A $100 cut 
was made in the line item of prin 
ting and duplicating It 
suggested that a smailer n 
of pamphlets could be printed The 
other $100 cut is to come out of 
dues and subscriptions 

In other budget decisions 

e The Exoerimenta! College 
Program was budgeted $2.20( 
This is an $1,790 cut from the 
origina! request 


request 


was 


imber 


e Community Gardens was 
budgeted $1,400 

e Gold Rush Days was 
allocated no money through the 
AS! It will be taken from the 
Program Board 

e Mountain Wolt Co - op was 


allocated $19,836 which fs no cut. 
from the request 

e The Veteran Service Center 
was allocated the full request of 
$2.700 

e The Disabled Students 
program was given a total of 
$4,300. This program was reques- 
ting $5 514 


Art Gallery and Hornet get 
hurt in ASI budget allocation trimmings 


of budget slicing, the senate cut 
the Children's Center request from 
$59,846 to $40,668. At about 2:00 
a.m., during the second round, the 
figure was chopped even further to 
$38,000 for next fiscal year 

In another huge budget cleav- 
ing move, after half an hour of 
debate the senate voted 9-2-2 not 
to fund the State Hornet, but to 
refer their request for $36,000 to 
the Instructionally Related Ac- 
tivities (IRA) board. 

“| have some probiems with the 
liavility of the paper,” Senate Chair 
Kevin Stevens said, referring to the 
fact that no insurance can be 
found to protect ASI from lawsuits, 
like last semester's Scientology 
suit, over articles in the 
newspaper. 

“Are we going to not print the 
Hornet because of liability,” 
Senator Brian Weich, who voted 
against the motion, questioned. 

“One way or another, we've got 
to have a paper. But we can't be 
legally responsible for it,” Raymer 
said. “! really don't think ASi 
should touch this at all. If we fund it 
one dollar, we'll be legally res- 
ponsibie.” 

Stevens, who, along with 
Raymer and two other students, 
sits on the nine - member IRA 
board, assured the senate that the 
Hornet would be a “priority IRA re- 
quest.” 

In 15 other budget requests, the 
senate: 

® Slashed the Theatre Arts 
Department request from $71,076 
to $18,000 in the first round. But, 
during the second round of 
chiselling, refused to fund Theatre 
Arts. 

e Chopped Men's __inter- 
collegiate Athletics’ $35,600 re- 
quest to $17,600, cutting $2,000 

from pubtic relations, $1,000 from 
printing and dupticating, $1,000 





of eta 


from dues and subscriptions, anda 
large cut under professional ser- 
vices 

® Carved $7,000 from the 
$28.200 request from Women's 
Intercollegiate Athletics 


e Granted Intramurals’ 
Recreation the full $27,133 re- 
quested. ‘ie 


e Chipped $5050 from the 
$30,300 request presented by the. 
Equal Opportunities Program. 
(EOP), and renamed the program 
EOP/Financial Aids because EOP 
monies eventually wind up in 
Financial Aids 

e Refused to fund the Main Art 
Gallery, on a 5-4-2 vote, the re- 


quested $5,500 
© Clipped $1,400 from the 
Student Art Gallery's request, 


granting them $500. The $1,400 
was supposed to be used for mov- 
ing a sink. 

e Gave ASI Bike Shop the full 
$6,617 requested. 

® Snipped $1,500 from the Pep 
Squad request, granting them 
$3,050. 

© Cut the Legal Assistance 
budget from $11,000 to $8,500 

© Rejected KEG Radio's $4,000 
request because there was some 
question as to whether KEG is 
even on the air yet. 

© Gave international Student 
program the $1,295 requested. — 

e Eliminated the Music 
Department's $10,107 request 
from the senate’s budget, referring 
it te IRA with possible recon-’ 
sideration if IRA does not grant the 
department any money. As one’ 
senator said. it was cut because 
Lou Clayson, department chair, 
“never really justified what ans 
getting for the increase.” 

© And, shaved $1,300 from the 
$3,200 Chicanito Science Project 
request with the cut falling under 
salaries and wages. 


ihn 











Building 
may cause 
350 moves 


From page 1 column 3 

ross the street from the University 
Union), to transport the materials 
to the new building 

Hutchison estimated = ap- 
proximately 350 separate moves 
would begin in June. Acontract for 
movers, and a schedule of moves, 
is Currently being drawn up 

| suspect it’s possible that 
some classes could be scheduled 
in the summer, but chances are 
that won't be desirabie with all of 
the moving going on,” Hutchison 
said 

Last semester, Hutchison 
predicted the building would be 
finished by now, but delays in 
material created a slow - down in 
2perations 

The exterior stee!, porcelain - 
finished panels were made in 
Michigan, and were shipped late 
Some were defective and had to be 
sent back, and then the company 
decided to stop making the 
panels,” Hutchison said An 
Oak! and company had to finish the 
job for us.’ 

By the end of January the build- 
ing was fully sealed, and workers 
were able to proceed on the 
interior at a faster pace 

The price tag for CSUS' tenth 
building in the past 12 years was 
$4.313,725 42. ‘The cost is 
relatively close to what it started 
out to be ($4,303,000)," Hutchison 
said. “There's been relatively few 
C hanges 

The building is essentially 
divided in half by a landscaped 
courtyard, and attached at both 
ends and at two places near the 
middie by multi - level walkways It 
will consist of 210 faculty offices 
10 suites, five classrooms and four 
seminar rooms 

The School of Business and 
Public Administration, and the 
Department of Economics wiil be 
awarded space priority. Tne rooms 
remaining, as well as the space 
vacated !n the old business build- 
ing will be allocated among other 
departments and faculty currently 
occupying the temporaries 


Browncuts 


questioned 


as political 


From page | column 6 
employee organizations, unions 
and the Chancellor's office to get 
Brown to restore some of the cuts 
McGillivray concludes, “Since 
the state is going to have a surpius, 
| feet that Jerry Brown wants to go 
to New Harnpshire with a body 
count (“I have eliminated so many 
jobs from various places in the 
state"), but he also wants to 
eliminate programs. |'m not sure | 
know what goes on in Jerry 
Brown's mind, and !'m not sure | 
want to.” 


UN takes 
Argentinian 
point of view 


From page 1 column 6 

operated. James Skintouy, a 
freshman delegate, received 
honorable mention for his defense 
of Argentina against a border dis- 
pute with Chile. 

With the success of Model U.N. 
an interesting off - shoot has oc- 
cured. This semester a Model 
U.N. class was added to the CSUS 
roster. It is a three - unit class 
designed to help those interested 
in international affa s. Theclassis 
set up the same way as the club, 
with each student representing a 
country. 

Eric Tofflemire, who represents 
Czechoslovakia in the class, is en- 
thusiastic about the program. “You 
get a much better perspective on 
world affairs,” said Toffiemire. “! 
think that it's a must for those pian- 
ning to go into international af- 
fairs. It's really interesting.” 

There are many plans for both 
the ciub and the class. Expansion 
is the main goal, however. 
Ultimately the club wants to spon- 
sor clubs in two Sacramento high 
schools. 

“Our Far West conference is in 
Los Angeles during April,” said 
Walker. “There are still places 
open for interested people. We 
hays an office in the Social 
Science building, room 149. 

. So what has Colin “Coke” 
Walker gotten out of ail this? “A lot 
of headaches,” he Jaughed, “but 
it’s been worth it.” 
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Cowboys in the jet-age ‘70s 
Riding the range in Amador County 


Story and photos by Mike Marks 

There have been volumes written on the cowboy 
of the late 1800 s and early 1900s. But precious little 
is known about the contemporary cowboy. or the 
rodeo cowboy. Not all cowboys are in celluloid 
westerns and Marlboro ads. Some stili make their liv- 
ing riding the range, rounding up cattle and roping 
in a rodeo arena. Raymond Lewis, Brad Robertson 
and Benny Brown, all of tone, are three cowboys 
who are comfortably at home in the saddle 

Cowboy. The word means many things to many 
people. To some, the word has romantic and free 
spirited connotations 

Many movies and country - western songs paint 
the cowboy an underdog; a guy who tries to make 
something of his life, but despite occasional 
successes, loses in the end 

According to a Time/Life book, the cowboy was 
in reality, a “dirty, overworked laborer. who fried his 
brains under the prairie sun, or rode endiess miles in 
rain and wind to mend fences or look for |ost calves 

You can usually spot a cowboy just by the way he 
looks. He's got chew in his cheek and a large cowboy 
hat atop his head 

He's probably got high - heeled, high - topped rid- 
ing boots. And his britches are in or out of his boots 
it makes no difference. There are gray marks on the 
heels, caused by spurs. He's pretty quiet 

And if you were to ask him, “Are you a cowboy?’ 
ne'll likely respond, ‘I'll do ‘til one comes along 





Well,” Raymond interrupted, “if he s thinking the 
way hes thinking, there aint no pisce to be a 
cowboy anymore’ 

Raymond and Brad live on the N3 Ranch, abouta 
15 - minute drive from Livermore. Brad lives with his 
wife. Julie, and Raymond lives with his father 

Raymond came in after a 10 - hour day of ‘chasing 
cows | He's tal!, spindly, and lanky His hair is short 
Messy ‘I never comb my hair. i just put on my hat 
he said without a bit of apology 


He plopped down on a padded cot, propped 
himself up with his elbows, and dangled his jong 
slender legs over the end. He talks with a high 
squeaky voice like Festus from Gunsmoke 

How'd the day go?” someone asked 

It went fine for me,” he said quickly “He's (poin- 
ting to Brad who is riding in) the one who had ali the 
trouble — taking all day to get here 

Brad sits high atep his horse, looking down on 
Raymond. He is strong and big. He never gets ex- 
cited when he talks. In fact, he talks in alow tone. as 
if he doesn't want to be heard 

Brad overheard Raymond's comment and argued 
as if he was quarreling with a brother. “! never had 
any trouble 

The two met in rodeo competition and later went 
their separate ways. Brad started working in a feed 
lot. ‘| hated it,” he recalled “I hate working with the 
public 


Brad Robertson (left) and Raymond Lewis (right) still making a living on horseback. 


The cowboy is everyone's hero, yet practically no 
one realizes he is still out on the range in the jet 
world of the '70s. He's darn proud of what he's doing, 
and he knows he has a unique lifestyle 

The large ranches in the United States (over 
100,000 acres) use helicopters and trucks to do 
things the modern way. Those operations are 
probably more representative of what ranching is all 
about today. 

About 1000 cowboys are range - riding cowboys 
working on horseback and doing what the old-time 


cowboy used to Cail a ‘straight ridin-job_ 
It's One thing to be a range cowboy. It's another 


thing to be a rodeo cowboy. And, it is still quite 
another to be both 

Three, such cowboys who ride the range and the 
rodeo circuit are from lone in Amador County 

Raymond Lewis is 24. He makes a living on 
horseback at the N3 Cattle Company Ranch in Liver- 
more 

Brad Robertson, 24, works with Ray on the 60,000 
acre spread. 

It is aranch, with few prairies. It is mostly canyons 
and steep hills. The hills are golden brown, and 
dotted with large spreading oak trees 

Ben Brown is 40, but being “a cowboy up in the 
mountains keeps me looking young.” Ben drives 
cattle in the Sierra Nevada, from Highway 50 near 
Placerville to the Silver Lake region on Highway 88. 

“We're cowboys,” Raymond says with assurance 
“Heck, we chase cows around,” he adds with a 
laugh. 

Brad still doubts that he is a cowboy. “! don't 
know. My feeling is ‘What is a cowboy?’ ” he ex- 
plained. “Anybody can chase a cow, but when | think 
of the cowboy, | think cf the ‘ol-time cowboy, where 
a guy just lives back in the hills, in an old shack. And 
his horse bucks with him every morning.” 


ties 


itv, 





A few years ago, the two were back together ona 
ranch in Nevada. They began rodeoing together and 
now both work at the N3 

You should've seen that rattlesnake today,” 
Brad said, aS he pushed back his hat and leaned 
forward with one hand on the saddle horn. “| pokeda 
stick in the hole it went into, so | could kill it. But, 
then | slipped on the hill, and figured my footing 
wasn't as good as | thought. So, I let him be. We were 
riding away and could still hear that thing rattle” 


Brad and Julie have been married for little over a 
year. The N3 supplied the couple with a small, hum- 
ble home on the ranch 

It's a modest home, white, with red trim, hidden 
under a cedar’ ¢e. When you waik in, you're greeted 
with three of Brad's most prized rodeo pictures 

The living room is smati. You can tell a cowboy 
lives here. Leather boots, horseshoe hanging over 
the kitchen entrance, chewing tobacco and a 
spitoon, two large cowboy hats perched above the 
front door (the straw hat's for summer, and the felt 
hat’s for winter), and an old oil painting hanging over 
the couch. Yep, a cowboy lives here 

Brad and Julie are opposites. Brad is always 
serious. Julie laughs freely. Brad doesn't like 
crowds. “A lot of people scare him,” Julie said. “He'd 
rather have his little house on the prairie.” 

“I'm opposite of him,” she explained, “but he's 
kinda changed me. | love crowds and love to meet 
people. But now, | don’t mind being way up here and 
away from everything.” 


Brad is personal, private. “He doesn't like 
anybody to know his business,” Julie said. “He'll do 
anything for you. If you were in trouble, he'd be right 
there to help you.” 

Brad doesn't like changes. “Maybe he's scared of 
chanqes,” Julie tried to explain. “He doesn't want to 








live to be an old man because there'l! be too many 
changes going on 

He's just not up with everything You know, like 
his clothes. He won't wear anything modern. He 
sticks to his Wranglers. No matter how ugly, or 
faded, he'll wear them 

‘In fact, when we got married, his Wranglers had 
a hole in the rear end and he had on an old shirtanda 
pair of lace - up boots. If I'd had time to plan a wed 
ding, we would never have been married, because he 
would not wear nice clothes. and he won't change 


The days for Brad and Raymond start early 
before the sun rises Most days. theyre on 
horseback, driving cattle from one canyon, over a 
hill to another canyon for better brazing It cant be 
that hard. They take three hour naps in the shade of a 
big Oak tree every day 

“There ain't any money in this.’ Raymond said 
about ranching. “Heck, the lowest paid job on the 
outside is twice as much as you could get here 

Yet, both Brad and Ray say they want to do noth 
ing else, ‘cept rodeoing and “being a geod hand on 
a ranch. “When | get older.” Brad said. “I hope the 
hills | ride and the cattle | drive are my hills and my 
cattle.” 

Not for Raymond 
that.” 

“I'd like to have been born about 1900.” Brad said 

Then, rodeo was startin and cowboying was stil! 
cowboying. If you wanted to be acowboy, you could 
be.” 

Now, you can understand why that old oi! pain 
ting hangs in a place where Brad can easily see it It's 
a painting of the old - time cowboys, around the 
campfire by the chuck wagon That's what Brad 
would like 

‘The problem with being born 100 years ago 
Raymond said with a snicker, “is if you lived then 
you'd be an old man right now.” 


There's too much work In 


When Brad and Raymond are cowboying up on 
the N3 hills, there is nothing but time to think about 
riding, about cattle, about the future 

‘| kinda think of those poor people in the city 
Raymond offered. |! kinda get a shiver to think Im 
above them. Heck, | guess | am — by about 1000 feet 
or so.” 

“They're just after a fast buck, or after someone's 
wife — just bad things,” Brad added “Up here. you 
work hard and don't have to deal with peopie 

Someday, Brad wants to pack up and leave 
California. “There’s too many stupid people here 
too many people tellin’ you want to do and how to do 
7 

Are cowboys religious? 

“| don't think | am," Raymond said. “| dont know 
much about it, so | guess | ain't’ 

Brad's feelings were opposite ‘| am,” he said || 
don't go to church, but | believe in God You got to 
have someone to turn to.” 

“Do you pray?” 

“| don't,” Raymond replied 

“| do,” Brad confessed 

Both agree that the changes occuring today are 
too numerous and too bad. “There's so much of that 
stuff that | don't understand.” Raymond chided 

Then again, after he thought a while, he added 
“Heck, if things get too bad, | can always go to 
Nevada.” 

The two worked on a ranch during a coid Nevada 
winter and both agree that “you couldn't get any fur- 
ther away than where we were at.” 





And when Brad and Raymond aren't on the nili 
riding the hills and driving cattle, they're on the 
rodeo circuit. 

Rodeo ain't ail sequins and spotlights: 

This is a sports happy world, where top athletes 
sign million dollar contracts and team doctors come 
prepared to handie everything but brain surgery 

Rodeos can't be accused of having over - paid 
athletes. A man pays his own way down the road and 
then pays again for the right to compete. 

The big rodeo cowboys, like Tom Ferguson and 
Walt Garrison (formeriy with the Dailas Cowboys 
football franchise) are envied by others. 

Tom owns his own Lear jet to make ail the rodeo 
circuits. Walt traveled freely with the Cowboys and 
entered rodeos if they happened to be in a rodeo 
town. 
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Ben Brown" My grandfather, father and now myself, 
have been cowboying for 100 years. 


Them guys trave Hifferent” Bradsaid Thi 
big ‘o! Cadillacs and they fly We travel in a beat f 
vehicle cutting every rer we an ¢ iKé 
ide 
Bri j Ra t r 
ther ariy te © Vv Be row 4 
views on how people get Started inr 
When we were qrow 1 4 
yyvs All we had was arope horse anale ofhaya 
livestock We made ul wr if tr We 
started roping bales of hay. a wher } 1a 
that, we got on the norse and tned roy }something 
that moved 
Once yo get tarted Ben cont ed yOu 
cant stop It gets in your b 1 
Ben works on a ranch near Silver Lake 
cowboys there drive cattle to Caples Lake, thent 
Martin Meadows near Silver Lake and then to lone 
There are some superstars young athletes 
strictly inthe arena. Ben said Butify took them 
out of the arena and putthem onaranch todrivecat 
tle. they couldnt do it: they wouldnt know what to 
do 
Ben, Brad and Raymond live in two worlds They 
are range cowboys and rodeo cowboy 
Raymond is the only Saddie Bronce rider of the 
three He recailed one ride ‘|! got or ne jont 
even remember the name or number that was 
1400 pounds. It was just a blur | dont know what 
was rough: he just bucked hard and fast 
It was one of those deals where if you nde right, 
you won't get thrown off Well, | rode him right, and 
by the fifth jump, | was off 
Brad mostly bul! rides Out of Survie's Rodeo 
Camp came No. 6, Brad's toughest challenge 
He was pretty big That bull turned back 
underneath and threw me off hard and quick That 


big ‘o! stout bugger. ! hada pian for him, but tt sorta 
failed 

Next season, the three hope to hit it big on the cir- 
cuit. But, if they get to the Cheyenne Rodeo in mid - 
summer and havent collected $5000 in winnings, 
“we might as weil come home 

lf Raymond stays off the injury list, he may havea 
good season. In the Sierra’circuit, Raymond was the 
fifth best saddie bronc rider “When | was 14,’ 
Raymond tamented, “! stepped off a bronc and 
broke my ieg. When that just healed, a horse kicked 
me and | broke the other leg 


“| just got to where ! could ride again, and | gut 
another bronc. He kicked me in the face ! still had 
the stitches in my face and | feli off another and 
dislocated my hip.” After a iong silence, Raymona 
finished, “Boy, was !| glad when that was all over.” 

Ben enjoys being a cowboy. “My grandfather and 
my father and now, myself, have been doing 
cowboying for a hundred years and | love it.” 


As long as there is livestock, there will be the 
range - cowboy 

As long as there is a horse or a bull to be ridden, 
there will be the rodeo - cowboy 

And when you combine the two arenas, you find 
men like Ben, Brad and Raymond 

When Raymond ard Brad came in from a day of 
driving cattle, Raymond's father, Ellie Lewis, sorta 
tipped his hat and said, “Now you see what's behind 
all that glory and glitter.” 








